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By  Harry  Farr. 

Chief  Librarian,  Cardiff  Public  Libraries. 


During  recent  years  the  Public  Library  movement  in  this 
country  has  made  great  progress.  The  extension  of  local 
£:  government  and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Libraries  Acts  in  a great  many  places  which 
had  hitherto  held  aloof.  But  if  few  large 

towns  are  now  without  a public  library,  nearly  all  the  smaller 
towns,  hamlets  and  villages  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  still 
without  this  indispensable  instrument  of  education.  Here  and 
there,  thanks  to  individual  enthusiasm  and  liberality,  village 
libraries  have  been  successfully  established ; but  if  we  consider 
what  has  been  done  during  the  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Ewart  Act,  we  shall  see  what  slight 
prospect  there  is  of  progress  under  present  conditions.  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  provision  of  libraries  for  the  villages  will 
•afford  plenty  of  scope  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  energy 
S and  enthusiasm  of  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  villages 
and  libraries  at  heart.  Little  seems  to  have 

been  done  towards  securing  the  benefits  of  the  Acts  for  the 
villages  and  rural  districts  prior  to  the  years  1892-4,  when  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts  were  consolidated  and  the  Local  Govern- 
^ ment  Act  was  passed.  Up  to  then  the  only  small  places  which 
had  adopted  the  Acts  were  the  rural  parish  of  Tarves  in 
Aberdeenshire  (1883),  and  the  ancient  borough  of  Queen- 
borough,  Kent  (1887) ; and  only  four  other  places  with 
populations  of  less  than  5,000  viz.,  Kirkwall  (1890),  Middlewich 
(1899),  Much  Woolton  (1890),  and  Thurso  (1872).  From  1892 
to  1908  forty-five  places  in  England  with  populations  of  less 
than  5,000  adopted  the  Acts;  25  in  Scotland;  16  in  Wales;  6 in 
Ireland;  and  1 in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
adoptions  to  date  amongst  the  thousands  of  villages,  rural 
districts,  and  small  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms  does  not  yet 

; 
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amount  to  100,  and  some  of  these  have  not  put  the  Acts  into 
force.  Even  where  libraries  have  been  established  they 
are  carried  on  with  difficulty.  The  product  of  the  rate,  if  the 
local  council  levy  the  full  penny,  is  but  a few  pounds.  Conse- 
quently these  libraries  have  to  be  administered  by  voluntary 
workers.  In  many  cases  they  are  only  open  one  or  two  evenings 
a week,  and  their  stock  of  books  is  necessarily  small  and  poor. 
Still,  comparatively  ineffective  as  they  are,  they  do  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence,  and  should  be  regarded  as  library  outposts 
to  be  strengthened  as  opportunity  offers.  In 

February,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Martin’s  Library,  London,  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  argued 
against  a proposal  that  an  annual  grant  from  the  Treasury 
should  be  made  towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
rural  libraries.  Instead,  he  hoped  that  the  liberality  and 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  would  meet 
the  difficulty  and  enable  the  villagers  to  enjoy  the  great 
advantages  of  institutions  of  this  kind.  More  than  eighteen 
years  have  passed,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  hope,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  landed  proprietors  to 
provide  and  support  rural  libraries  any  more  than  it  would  be 
to  expect  them  to  provide  rural  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  public  and  not  of  any  one  class.  There  have,  of  course, 
been  instances  where  they  have  helped  the  village  libraries  move- 
ment. The  Claydon  libraries  are  a noteworthy  example. 
Middle  Claydon  adopted  the  Acts  in  1893,  and  was  the  first 
village  public  library  in  England.  The  village  has  a population 
of  about  220,  and  the  rate  produces  £9.  Botolph  Claydon  and 
Steeple  Claydon  adopted  the  Acts  in  1897  and  1901  respectively. 
The  former  has  a population  of  some  400,  and  the  latter  800, 
the  rate  producing  £12  and  £15  respectively.  The  three 
libraries  now  possess  between  6,000  and  7,000  volumes 
altogether  and  circulate  during  the  winter  months  about  500 
volumes  a week.  Their  establishment  and  flourishing  condition 
are  almost  wholly  due  to  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Verney,  who 
first  of  all  had  to  persuade  the  villagers  that  they  wanted  a 
library,  and  then  to  teach  them  what  good  books  really  were. 
Their  talented  daughters  have  acted  as  librarians,  and  the 
libraries  have  been  fostered  and  their  interests  looked  after  in 
every  possible  way.  Various  efforts  have 

been  made  to  supply  village  libraries  by  voluntary  means.  There 
are,  of  course,  the  parish  libraries  and  Sunday  school 
libraries  in  connection  with  churches  and  chapels.  Organised 
attempts  to  supply  books  to  the  villages  and  rural 
districts  have  been  made  by  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Institutes;  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Educational 
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Institutes,  the  Central  Circulating  Library,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  All  these  are  travelling  libraries  worked  on  the 
principle  of  a small  subscription  entitling  the  subscribing  body 
(village  library,  institute,  club,  or  the  like)  to  a box  of  books, 
which  is  changed  periodically.  The  first  of  these  organisations 
to  establish  a travelling  village  library  was  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Union,  in  1847.  This  was  carried  on  with  more  or 
less  success  up  to  some  time  in  the  seventies,  when  wear  and 
tear  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Institutes  brought 
it  to  an  end  for  a time.  But  in  1892  the  scheme  was  revived 
and  since  then  it  has  been  in  continuous  operation.  The  Union 
supplies  200  volumes  a year  in  boxes  of  50  a quarter  to  libraries 
of  less  than  100  members  for  a guinea  per  annum,  and  to 
libraries  of  from  100  to  500  members  for  a guinea  and  a half 
per  annum.  At  present  there  are  35  institutions  affiliated  (18 
in  Lancashire  and  17  in  Cheshire)  with  about  1,500  borrowers 
and  an  average  annual  issue  at  each  of  130  volumes.  The 
Travelling  Library  contains  80  sections,  and  a total  stock  of 
4,000  volumes.  The  Yorkshire  Village 

Library  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Union  was  estabished 
in  1854  and  has  since  been  carried  on  without  intermission,  but 
with  varying  fortune.  At  first  few  villages  became  associated, 
and  for  many  years  there  were  not  more  than  30.  In  1872 
greater  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  the  Library,  and  in  1878 
a special  fund  was  raised  to  extend  its  usefulness.  In  1887  the 
stock  comprised  23,000  volumes,  and  170  villages  were 
affiliated  In  1898  high  water  mark  was  reached  with  a stock 
of  40,000  volumes,  and  200  villages  in  association ; but  since 
then  a decline  has  taken  place.  The  organization  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union,  the  same  number 
of  books  being  supplied  on  the  same  terms,  but  institutes  outside 
Yorkshire  are  allowed  to  subscribe  at  two  guineas  per  annum. 

The  Central  Circulating  Library  was 
founded  in  1888.  It  was  originally  intended  to  supplement  the 
Sunday  school,  parish,  and  day  school  libraries  of  Liverpool  and 
neighbourhood,  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  Cheshire  and 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Schools  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  Super- 
seded in  most  of  its  work  by  public  libraries  and  other  agencies, 
the  Library  turned  its  attention  wholly  to  rural  libraries.  At 
present  it  is  serving  rural  libraries  all  over  the  country.  More 
libraries  are  on  its  books  now  than  ever  before,  and  its  annual 
circulation  runs  into  thousands.  This  “ Mudie  for  Parishes  ” 
has  its  headquarters  in  Liverpool,  and  is  evidently  doing 
invaluable  work  of  a kind  not  attempted  by  any  other  organ- 
ization. New  books  are  supplied  at  regular  intervals  for  a very 
small  subscription,  5/-  a year  entitling  a library  to  7 books  at  a 
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time,  10/6  to  15,  and  £1  Is.  to  30.  The  books  are  changed 
three  times  a year,  and  the  unique  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that 
the  libraries  are  allowed  to  select  what  books  they  like  as  far 
as  possible.  The  income  consists  of  the  subscriptions  of  the 
libraries,  supplemented  occasionally  from  funds  from  some 
entertainment.  All  the  administrative  work  is  done  by  voluntary 
workers  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  Miss  M.  E 
Harrison,  to  whose  enthusiasm  the  existence  of  the  Central 
Circulating  Library  is  mainly  due.  In 

the  early  part  of  1906  a system  of  school  and  village  libraries 
was  organised  for  the  County  of  Hereford.  An  anonymous 
benefactor  enabled  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  offer  every 
elementary  school  and  100  of  the  poorer  rural  parishes  in  the 
County  a box  of  50  books  which  may  be  exchanged  three  times 
a year.  The  villages  and  schools  are  formed  into  groups  of  12, 
which  exchange  boxes  among  themselves.  The  books  supplied 
to  each  group  of  12  are  the  same.  These  travelling  libraries 
have  done  and  are  doing  very  valuable  work,  but  they  have  very 
great  limitations.  Their  membership  is  of  a floating  kind.  The 
funds  available  do  not  permit  new  or  expensive  books  to  be 
bought  to  any  extent.  The  stock  of  books  is  maintained  in  con- 
dition with  difficulty.  Obviously,  though  they  may  serve  the 
general  reader  fairly  well,  to  the  student  they  are  almost  value- 
less. It  is  evident  that  the  provision  of  libraries  for  the 

rural  districts  has  barely  begun.  The  average  villager  has  no 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  a library  and  no  means  of  getting 
books  if  he  had.  In  this  respect  he  would  be  better  off  in  New 
South  Wales  or  Canada,  where  in  the  most  remote  districts 
admirably  selected  travelling  libraries  may  be  easily  had.  But 
here  in  the  Mother  Country  he  is  cut  off  from  nearly  every 
source  of  enlightenment.  If  he  is  intelligent  and  sagacious  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  town,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
village  life  is  made  more  tolerable.  At  the  last  census  the 
number  of  farm  labourers  had  everywhere  diminished,  and  in 
each  of  the  purely  agricultural  counties  this  diminution 
amounted  to  thousands.  In  many  districts  the  withdrawal  of 
the  more  intelligent  to  the  towns  has  left  the  village  populations 
ignorant  and  degraded  and  the  civilising  influence  of  books  in 
village  life  is  everywhere  badly  needed.  Well  selected  travelling 
libraries  such  as  the  McGill  University  Library,  Montreal 
(on  behalf  of  the  Government)  provides  for  Canadians 
must  be  insisted  on  as  the  minimum  which  every  county 
council  should  provide.  Reading  rooms,  without  religious, 
political,  or  social  bias,  where  the  villagers  can  read 
the  best  newspapers  and  magazines,  must  everywhere  be 
provided.  At  various  country  centres,  buildings  should  be 
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erected,  where  technical  instruction  can  be  given,  libraries 
organized,  and  books  distributed.  In  many  countries  reference 
libraries  ought  to  be  established,  containing  at  least  liberal 
supplies  of  books  on  the  various  industries  of  the  particular 
counties,  and  serving  as  depositories  for  historical  documents  of 
all  kinds.  The  more  expensive  general  reference  works  could 
be  acquired  gradually,  and  an  institution  built  up  which  would 
benefit  the  intellectual  and  industrial  life  of  the  whole  county. 

The  recent  Education  Act,  which  placed  the  organization 
and  administration  of  rural  education  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Councils,  points  the  way  to  the  real  solution  of  the  village 
library  problem.  Hitherto  no  attempt  to  provide  a system  of 
village  libraries  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  districts  was 
possible  because  there  was  no  organization  to  initiate  and 
administer  such  a system.  But  now  the  Education  Committees 
of  the  County  Councils  afford  an  organization  which  could  easily 
undertake  the  provision  of  rural  libraries.  Unfortunately,  the 
County  Councils  are  at  present  not  empowered  to  administer 
the  Libraries  Acts,  and  until  they  are  granted  this  extension  of 
their  powers  they  cannot  take  any  steps  in  this  direction.  What 
reasonable  argument  can  be  advanced  against  giving  County 
Councils  powers  already  exercised  by  the  Parish,  Rural 
District,  and  Town  Councils  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  They 
already  have  power  to  provide  books  on  technical  education, 
and  the  Cambridge  County  Council  actually  has  a central  library 
from  which  small  boxes  of  books  on  agriculture  and  allied 
subject  are  lent  out  to  villages  and  schools  for  a limited  time. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  liberality  of  Sir  Charles  Seeley  has 
enabled  us  to  see  what  might  be  done  if  the  County  Councils 
were  empowered  to  adopt  the  Acts.  In  1904  he  made  a gift 
of  £5,000  to  the  County  Council  for  public  library  purposes 
and  also  presented  some  10,000  volumes.  A central  library  was 
built  and  equipped  at  Newport  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
supply  all  the  parishes  in  the  island  with  books.  The  Central 
Library  is  open  to  any  resident  in  the  island,  and  recent 
statistics  show  that  1,955  borrowers  are  registered  at  Newport 
with  a circulation  of  52,495  per  annum,  and  443  borrowers  at 
the  thirty  country  branches  with  a circulation  of  10,299. 

There  is  also  the  Westmorland  scheme  worked  by  the 
County  Education  Committee  through  the  Kendal  Public 
Library  whereby  each  village  school  is  supplied  with  a travelling 
library  for  the  school  children.  These  instances  show  that  the 
educational  reorganization  carried  out  in  recent  years  has 
stimulated  the  desire  for  books  and  emphasised  the  absence  of 
libraries.  In  the  towns  the  demand  for 

scientific  and  technical  books  is  becoming  more  and  more 
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insistent,  and  this  demand  must  spread  to  the  villages  as  the 
standard  of  education  is  raised  and  its  advantages  appreciated. 
Much  of  the  money  now  spent  on  rural  technical  instruction  is 
wasted  because  the  students  and  teachers  have  no  working 
libraries  at  hand.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  libraries 
are  not  only  educational  institutions  in  themselves.  They  are 
also  the  necessary  complement  of  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  university.  They  not  only  provide  the  indispensable  material 
of  the  educational  worker  but  they  are  rapidly  encroaching  upon 
his  domain.  What  is  the  function  of  the  public  library  as  we 
understand  it  to-day?  It  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  to  promote 
culture.  Library  Committees  and  their  Librarians  have  to 
provide  the  intellectual  food,  both  light  and  solid,  of  all  classes. 
We  have  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  the  latest  results 
of  the  labours  of  intellectual  workers  all  the  world  over.  We 
have  to  provide  books  for  the  working  man  and  the  business 
man ; in  fact,  to  make  books  circulate  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
to  the  best  possible  purpose.  So  long  as 

in  the  rural  districts  books  hardly  circulate  at  all  and  libraries 
are  almost  non-existent  our  work  is  only  partially  performed. 
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